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For ** The Friend."’ 


The Eastern Jews. 


(Continued from page 298.) 


DAMASCUS. 


*] have dwelt long on the interesting Jews of 
Damascus ; but | should be inexcusable were 
1 to withhold from my readers the following 
graphic and felicitous account of a Jewish 
marriage in that city, which | have just re- 
ceived from Graham :— 

**¢ Perhups my dear brother, you would like 
to have a description of a Jewish marriage. 
This day, Daniel and | attended one. The 
parties were of the middle grade in society, 
which, equally removed from the seductions 
of wealth and the anxieties of poverty, affords 
in every way the best example of the spirit 
and habits of a people. The day of the cere- 
mony is not Sabbath, but ‘Tuesday and Fri- 
day ; because on those days, in the creation 
of the world, God twice pronounced the work 
of his hand to be very good. ‘This is the 
custom ; but the ceremony may be performed 
on other days, if the parties find it more con- 
venient. ‘The time of the marriage is, gener- 
ally, indeed | believe always, in the evening 
or night season. 

*“* These preliminary observations being 
finished, be transported, in thought at least, to 
the ancient city of Damascus, with its mud 
walls, (Lamartine says they are marble! but, 
according to Dryden, the poets excel in fic- 
tion,) and tortuous streets, (one of them is still 
called Straight, Acts ix. 11.) Come now, let 
us make our way to the marriage, lest the 
guests should be assembled, the ceremony 
ended, and the doors shut. ‘This spot where 
we now stand is the heart of the Muslim quar- 
ter of the city. It is by far the best and rich- 
est part of Damascus. The streets are wider 
and cleaner, the houses higher and better 
built, and the supply of water much more 
abundant, than in the rest of the city. Judge 
not, however, from these dull, dun mud walls; 
within, you would find spacious courts paved 
with marble, and exquisite fountains of limpid 





ceilings, and walls done in gold with richest weaver, &c., are plying their different occupa- 
workmanship, might recall the splendours of tions in the open air ; and yonder is a butcher 
the Khalifat, or se wealth of old Rome.|killing a sheep in the open street before his 
| Mark these various head-dresses. ‘he green ‘door. Nothing is in secret here, except the 
turban shows the nobility of the East, the de- harem, But what are these white, ghastly 
scendanis of the prophet. ‘They are often | things, like moving barrels, only a little long- 
poor, but always respected. ‘These rich yel-\er and smaller? ‘These, my dear friend, are 
low turbans mark the Muslims generally ; and, ‘the veiled beauties of the East. Judge them 
until lately, no other was permitted to wear |not by their appearance in the streets. T 
them. These black, jet black turbans, (the/are beautiful, nobly dressed, and, when at all 
symbol of sorrow in all lands,) reveal the | educated, intelligent ; but that absurd winding- 
poor, the persecuted, and the despised Jews,— | sheet, that conceals ali and equalizes all,—and 
‘tribes of the wandering foot and weary jin Egypt especially, where they have holes 
breast.’ You cannot mistake these men.jcut for the mouth and eyes,—not only robs 
| Their looks of sorrow, the dark and sparkling | them of all human appearance, but gives them 
eye, the peculiar and indescribable physiog- | something of the diabolic. 
nomy, announce the Abrahamic race. They| “But let us leave these crowded streets, and 
are like men of other times, whom the spirit | go in to the marriage. The guests are assem- 
'of all-pervading Providence has sent among) bling rapidly; and as they take their seats 
}us to recall the memory of the past. ‘The | round the room, on low diwans or beds, each 
Jews, on the whole, are the poorest part of the is furnished with a pipe,—not the short lillipu- 
inhabitants ; though a few of their number are | tian pipe of Europe, but a long solemn orien- 
) among the richest, ‘They are more hated and tal, whose head and mouth-piece are often 
persecuted by thé Muslims than any other several yards asunder. There we are, seated 
class.. Dogs, and Jews, and swine, are names | at our ease, smoking, and drinking coffee from 
teo good for them. ‘small cups like thimbles, and eating citron 
“*Here we pass to the Christian quarter.” | preserves, talking of the manners and customs 
_ An obstruction presents itself, ‘ Come along! | of differeut countries, the present war in India, 
be not afraid ; you will get through, it is only the victory of Ferozshah, the ceremony of 
|a dead camel ; and these black, bloody, vora-| marriage, and other such topics. This is the 
| cious dogs, are the scavengers of the city. time of expectation. ‘The bridegroom and his 
|Every thing, save man, lies where it dies. | friends are waiting till the bride hath made 
| The donkey, or the horse, or the camel, that! herself ready. Compare Psalm cx. 1, with 
| falls down dead under his master, is abandon- Rev. xix. 7. Afiera little the deputation from 
jed in that very spot. It is easier to go round the bride arrived to announce that she was 
it than to remove it; and in a few hours the|arrayed and ready. Then the bridegroom 
sun and the dogs have rendered it innocuous. arose, and threw around him his praying- 
** Stand here a moment, and take a look at | cloak, which the Jews use in the synagogues ; 
these streets, before we go into the marriage. | then at the far end of the room the general 
| How strange, how oriental, how unlike Europe! hum of conversation is interrupted by the 
|is every thing here! No broad streets, nor| voice of prayer from an old man ia the He- 
brea carriages, nor tempting shops, nor | brew language. It is the father of our convert 
| glass windows, relieve and gratify the eyes. | Doab, the strictest and most religious of the 
| Nothing here to remind you of Carlisle bridge | Damascus Jews. Some of the Jews accom- 
or the Clyde! But see, there is a Muslim lord, | pany him with their voices, and others do not ; 
with his black slaves, carrying his pipes and | then, after the space of half an hour, they all 
doing obeisance to their master: there goes rise and pray, with their faces to Jerusalem ; 
| the Persian, with his pointed pyramidal cap, and in this prayer they give three jumps for- 
to remind you at once of Cyrus, Greek histo- | ward at the mention of the three names, de- 
ry, and your school-boy days. See the grees, or attributes of God, as an emblem of 
bronzed Arab—the child of the desert, the | their desire to approach in life and conduct, the 
crafty Greek, (Mendax Grecia,) the mercan- | character of the Holy One, ‘They then re- 
tile Armenian, the degraded Egyptian, the peat the same prayer with a loud audible 
lordly Turk, the crouching Syrian, men from | voice ; and this finishes the services at the 
the ends of the earth—the hat, the turban, and | bridegroom’s house. Everybody now gets on 
the fez cap, and not only of all kinds, but of | his shoes, or rather slippers, as fast as he can. 
all degrees meet here, and mingle in strange |The feet-dress of a gentleman in Damascus 
confusion. Dogs, donkeys, and mules, Seen | coneiete of the stocking, which is white, the 
camels, and dromedaries, make way for one | shoe, or rather foot-glove, (for sole, heel, and 
another. Here is a man with a splendid gor-| instep are of the same material and consist- 
geous apparel, behind him the fukir without |ence,) which is yellow, and the slipper, which 
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is red. This last omly is laid aside on enter- | occurred, he would have been an ornament to! upon us, and his breathing became painful 
ing a room. Getting therefore into slippers, Society, and an honour to the nation. | from its quick and audible action. We knew 
the bridal party, headed by the deputation| But it was in private life he charmed, So ‘to what he referred, and endeavoured to direct 
which announced the bride’s readiness, depart | simple, so kind, so true? We never knew a/his thoughts into other channels. In vain. 
for her house, for there the marriage is cele- | more generous man ; he was wholly disinter- '“ IT could not help it: [ was forced into it; 
brated. Rose-water is sprinkled on hands and ested, and knew how to sacrifice self with a|could I help it?” And all this was, in a du- 
handkerchiefs as you leave the house; and the} grace which won him the love of friends, and elling sense, true. He had every excuse a 
company increases every instant as it proceeds. | the respect of acquaintances. |man could have to fight ; but when so assured, 
What sound is that—wild, unearthly, piercing,| _In an evil hour he was tempted, acting upon | he exclaimed wildly, “ It will not do—I mur. 
and awful as it is? It is the sound of the vir-| false notions of honour, to peril his life and | dered him—I see him now—I have seen him 
gins awaking from their slumbers ; the mid- | the life of another. His antagonist fell. From | as he lay dead on the field, ever since I slew 
night cry so interesting to all, ‘Behold the) that hour he was an altered man; he knew no him. My God! My God!” And muttering 
bridegroom cometh, go ye out to meet him.’ | peace; and to drown the bitter thought that | these, and like sentences, with a shriek such 
| a8 I never heard mortal utter, he died ! 
joyous expectants, who make the welkin re-| deeper in crime by drinking to excess! Aud| Another instance. A young Scotchman 
sound with the acclamations of gladness and | in early life he was taken {rom us, a debased | came to Charleston, S. C., and settled there. 


ise. ‘Then we understood the 96th andj and self-blighted man! 


He gave offence to a noted duellist, and was 


98th Psalms, and the hallelujahs of the Apo- 
calypse (19th) over the removal of the false 
‘one, and the marriage of the faithful bride. 
Lamps were burning in the court, and candles 
on each side of the seat appropriated to the 
bride. Veiled, and glittering with gold and 
pearls, she is led by two of her companions to 
the appointed place. A Rabbi then reads or 
repeats a prayer, drinks a glass of wine in to- 
ken of that joyous season, and breaks, in the 
presence of the people, a small china cup, as 
some say, to remind them that Jerusalem is in 
ruins. The bridegroom, standing before the 
bride, with a common veil thrown over both 
their heads, takes a ring, and puts it upon her 
finger, saying, ‘ Behold thou art sanctified to 
me by this ring, according to the law of Moses 
and Israel.’ 


“This is the material part of the service. 
Then the Rabbi lifts the veil, and presents the 
bridegroom with the end of his handkerchief, 
which he takes hold of, and promises to fulfil 
all the duties of a husband. After this, an- 
other Rabbi reads a prayer, and drinks a glass 
of wine; when the chief Rabbi steps forward 
and reads the marriage settlement, dowry, fur- 
niture, é&c., and with a short benediction, the 
ceremony is concluded.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


DUELLING. 


The following article from the Louisville 
Examiner, which we take from Littell’s Living 
Age, depicts very clearly some of the dreadful 


Yet how like him was the last act of his! challenged; fought, and killed him. He re- 
life. This little paragraph below, inserted in| moved afterwards to New Orleans ; was en- 
newspapers without comment, and glanced at | gaged in successful business, and was regard- 
by the reader, possibly without thought, tells,;ed the merriest fellow about. His intimate 
at once, the rectitude of his intentidns, and his| friends thought the murder had made no im- 


own estimation of the depth of his crime. 

“ George C. Dromgoole, in his will, gave 
all his property to the children of the indivi- 
dual who fell by his hand in a duel.” 

It has fallen to our lot, in days when we 
thought duelling no sin,—if we could be said 
to have thought about it all,—to meet with 
many, to know well some, who had killed 
their men. We never knew one who lived in 
peace afier the murder; we know only two 
who survive, and they are sots. 

The first time we were called upon to wit- 
ness a duel was in August&, Georgia, in 1829. 
We were just entering manhood. The par- 
ties were from our gative state. We knew 
them both well. They were stationed at their 
places, and at the word fire, the elder of the 
two, a man of promise and place, fell dead, 


pression upon him; not one of his relatives 
believed he cared anything about it. 
In 1834 or 35, he was engaged in large 


jcotton speculations. News of a rise in price 


reached New Orleans, soon after he had ship- 
ped a large number of bales to New York. 
If he could sell, or make some particular ar- 
rangement, he could realize a fortune. But 
it was necessary to go to New York. He 
jumped on board a steamer, went to Montgo- 
mery, Alabama, and pushed rapidly on by 
land for Washington city. Over-excitement 
brought on fever, and he was obliged to stop 
in the interior of South Carolina. 

Full fifieen years, or more, had elapsed 
,since he had killed his man. For the first 
time, he lay on a bed of sickness. He had 
fever, and delirium with it, And in that deli- 


We saw him—saw his brother who gazed| rium, with terrible anguish and maniac fury, 
wildly into his pale face, just now so full of| he spoke of this deed of death! It made those 


life—saw friends as they hurriedly took up| 


his body, and bore him onward to his home. 
And we saw afterwards the gray-haired father, 
jas he bent over that body, hot tears falling 
down his cheeks, fall as one struck with the 
| palsy, for his prop, the boy of his hopes, was 
taken away, and there was no longer happi- 
ness for him on earth! 

But the survivor! Business relations brought 
us together; we were his altorney ; and we 
had to see him at his home, and our house. 

| In company, we saw no’change in him; he 


of us who heard him shudder as we listened! 
| Was his laughter all along forced? Had his 
merriment been lip-deep ; of the intellect, and 
not of the heart? He grew better, and his 
|physician thought him convalescent. Now 
|and then he would start in his sleep, exclaim, 
** Take him off me ; don’t tie his dead body to 
me ;” but the fever had abated, and we all 
thought he would soon be well. He did grow 
| better, but, watching his opportunity, he went 
ito a chest of drawers, as if for some clothing, 


| stealthily took from it a razor and drew it ra- 


consequences that flow from that species of| was light-hearted, almost frolicksome in his/pidly across his throat! It was a dreadful 


fashionable murder called duelling. 

How striking the language of the dying 
man, “ It will not do,” addressed to those who 
would palliate his offence by-adverting to the 
provocations which he had received. At such 
an hour, when at the near approach of death, 
all fig-leaf coverings are stripped off, we too 
may find that the excuses by which we have 
justified, many omissions and commissions, 
“will not do.” 


“The death of George C. Dromgoole, of Vir- 
ginia, occasioned deep regret among a large 
circle of friends. 

We knew him in other days. He was no 
ordinary man. His mind was unusually clear 
and strong, and, had no adverse circumstances 


gayety. He never spoke of the murder ; by 
an unuttered, but well understood compact, 
(and how terribly did this describe the deed !) 
none ever referred to it. _ But soon we learn- 
that he never slept without a light in his room. 
Soon after we found that he was fast becoming 
a drunkard, and scarce three years had pass- 
ed since the duel, ere he was stricken down in 
early manhood, and laid near his antagonist 
in the earth. 

But his death? We were present at it, and 
never may we witness such another? ‘That 
subject—so long kept sealed up by himself— 
so long untouched by family or friend —the 
murder of his school companion and neigh- 
bour, was at last broken by himself. “] 
could not help it,” said he, as his eyes glared 


| gash that he made, and would have been fatal 
had not one who was near struck his elbow, 
as he was making the attempt upon his life. 

Poor man! He knew and had known no 
peace, since the day he killed his opponent. 
When he thought his end near, he made the 
confession. “ He felt,” he said, “‘ as if he was 
a murderer, though no one charged him with 
the crime.” 

And our belief is, that no man who kills 
another ever feels otherwise! The mark of 
Cain is upon him, and he sees it if no other 
eye does.- 


Food of the Mastodon.—Prof. Gray has 
stated to the Boston Nat. Hist. Soc., that there 
had been recently placed in his hands speci- 
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mens of earthy matter filled with finely broken | saw a a living dog partly devoured by one. The about four ‘hundred yards wide, and the banks 
fragments of branches of trees, which were | | dogs of the negroes, half starved at home, constantly caving.—N. O. Paper. 
said to have been found occupying the place!‘ bony and gaunt and grim,” if they discover 
of the skeleton of the Mastodon exhumed on carrion, will gorge themselves until they can, Historical Societies.—The recent annual 
Schooley’s mountain, N. J., and lately exhib-| hardly stir, when they lie down and sleep with report of the New York Historical Society 
ited in Boston. ‘T'he wood consisted of branch- | death-like intensity. A large dog thus gorged embodies the following facts : 
lets of one, two, and three years old, broken | | was sleeping under a tree, when a John-Crow The Massachusetts Historical Society are 
quite uniformly into bits of half an inch or so| descended upon him, perhaps attracted by the about publishing their thirteenth volume of 
in length, with only now and then traces of | smell of the carrion which the dog had been collections; this is the oldest and most efficient 
the bark remaining on the wood. The wood | devouring, and began tearing the muscles of of the various state societies. ‘The Vermont 
was not at all fossilized, and was but slightly | the thigh; it actually laid open a considerable Historical and Antiquarian Society, have a 
decayed. From the appearance of the branch | space before the poor animal was aroused by volume of revolutionary and other papers 
lets examined, Professor Gray inferred thatthe pain, and started up with a howl of agony. ready for the press. The Maine Society dur- 
they belonged to some coniferous tree or|The wound was dressed, but the dog soon ing the last year have published a second vol- 
shrub, probably to a kind of spruce fir. | died. ‘ume of collections—so also have the New 
—_— Jersey Society furnished a second volume, 
Sagacity of an Otter.—One of the keepers | Spure Minutes.—Spare minutes are the containing a memoir of Wm. Alexander, Earl 
of the Zoological Society’s collection, observed | gold dust of time, and Young was writing a of Stirling. ‘The Pennsylvania Society have 
two young otters get into the pond, when it) true line, when. he taught ‘ sands make the made large additions to their collection of ma- 
was but half full of water, and they were un-| mountains, moments make the year.’ Of all nuscripts. ‘The Library of the Maryland So- 
able to climb up the perpendicular sides, | the portions of our life, the spare minutes are ciety contains twelve hundred volumes. The 
When they had remained some time in the | most fruitful in good or evil. They are the societies of Kentucky, Virginia and other 
water, the mother seemed anxious to get them | gaps through which temptations find the easi-| States are represented to be in a prosperous 
out ; and made several vain attemps to reach | est access to the garden of the soul. icondition.- The annual income of the New 
them from the side of the pond. She then 'York Society from its members, is about 
plunged into the water ; and afier playing with} Mineral Waters.—ln a late number of the| $3,500, and the current expenses are about 
one of them for a short time, she put her head| German Annals of Chemistry and Pharmacy, | $2, 000, A donation of $50 has been receiv- 
close to ils ear, as if to make it understand her | are some observations, tested by chemical ex-|ed from each of the following gentlemen : 
intention, and then sprang out of the pond, | periments, on the existence of arsenic, copper, | ‘Samuel J. Beebee, Townsend Harris, and 
while the young one clung tightly by its teeth) antimony and tin in mineral waters. Some|Geo. Folsom. ‘The increase of members is 
to the fur at the root of her tail. Having land-| time since M. Tripper detected arsenic in the|one hundred and sixty-eight—of which five 
ed it, she rescued the other in the same man-| mineral waters of Meskontine in Algiers, and| were honorary, sixty- -five corresponding and 
ner. M. Walchner having found that small quanti-|ninety-eight resident members. The institu- 
| ties of copper and arsenic are generally pre-|tion was founded November 20th, 1804. Dr. 
The Power of Water.—Let a small iron | | sent in various ores of iron, as the hydrated Samuel Miller, of New Jersey, is the only 
tube of twenty feet in height be inserted into| oxide sparry iron ore, and the argillaceous | survivor of the original founders, who met 
the bung-hole of a cask; and the aperture|and bog ores which may be regarded as de-| forty-three years ago in the picture room of 
round so strongly closed, that it will be water| posits from ferruginous. waters, was led to|the City Hall. 
tight ; pour water through the pipe into the/ search for them in the deposits from chalybeate | 
cask till it is full ; also continue filling the pipe’ springs. ‘These were dissolved in hydrochlo. | Breadstuf's.— Among the many ingenious 
till the cask bursts, which will often be when | ric acid, and treated with sulphuretted hydro-|and useful inventions shown at the late Fair 
the water is within a foot of the top of the tube. | gen: the precipitate was then examined for|in Baltimore, was Starrorp’s Process for 
In this experiment, the water, on bursting the| these metals in the ordinary manner. In this| Preserving Breadstuffs. A working model 
vessel, will fly about with considerable vio-| way M. W. examined the sediments of the| of the apparatus was exhibited, together with 
lence. |chalybeate waters of Griesbach, Rippoldsau, | flour, Indian corn, and corn meal, dried by it. 
| Tienach, Lothenfels, and Carnstadt—as also! As the machine is a revolving cylinder, and 
The John-Crow Vulture.—From a memoir | the hot springs of Wiesbaden, and the efferves- | as steam is the heating agent employed, sub- 
of this vulture (Cathartes Aura, here gener- | cent waters of Ems, Pyrmont, Lamschield,| stances are dried with perfect certainty, and 
ally called Turkey Buzzard) by R. Hill of and Brohl—arsenic and copper were found in| without requiring any previous experience on 
Spanish Town, Jamaica, it appears that in the | all these, and antimony in that of Wiesbaden. | | the part of the operator of the machine. We 
West Indies, at least, the appetite of this bird | These results have since been farther consum-| export a large amount of breadstufis, and if it 
is not confined to flesh in a state of decompo- | mated by analysis. M. Will has since detect-| be true that flour, meal, and grain may be so 
sition. Flesh is his food, and that he does not | ed in the chalybeate waters of Rippoldsau, tin, | dried without injury to their nutritive proper- 
pounce upon living prey like the falcon, is| antimony, arsenic, copper, and lead. Besides | ties, and be thus prepared at the same time 
because his structure is not adopted for preda- | this, the waters of the three springs of St.|to resist the effects of time and climate—and 
tory warfare, and not because he refuses recent | Joseph, St. Wencelas, and St. Leopold yielded | there seems no reason to doubt that this will 
and even living flesh, when in his power. If} on analyzation, proportionate parts of arseni-| be the result—it is not easy to say what may 
the John-Crow vulture discover a weakling | ous acid, protoxide of tin, oxide of antimony, | be the value of the invention as respects the 
new-born pig apart from the rest, he will de-| oxide of lead, and oxide of copper. ‘agricultural interest of the country.—Late 
scend, and seizing it with his beak will endea- | Paper. 
vour to drag it away: its cries may bring the | Shortening the Mississippi. —The process} 
mother,.but before she can come, the vulture|of shortening a river may appear something} ‘I never complained of my condition,” said 
gives ita severe nip across the back, which| new under the sun, but it has actually been|the Persian poet, Sadi, “ but once, when my 
soon ensures the pig for his own maw. Ifa/accomplished in the Mississippi, one of the| feet were bare, and had no money to buy 
large hog be lying in a sick condition beneath | largest rivers in the United States. During a| shoes; but then I met a man without feel, and 
a tree, the vulture will not hesitate to pick out| recent freshet the river made a “ bolt” through '[ became contented with my lot.” 
its eyes, having first muted upon the body,|its banks at Raccourci, where there was a 
that it may discover whether the animal be| considerable turn, and took a straight course} Those are the happiest who live to benefit 
able to rise; the contact of the hot feces| for the nearest point of his stream, cutting off| others—who are always ready with a word to 
arousing the hog if he be not too far gone.| twenty-eight miles in the length of the stream, encourage, a smile to cheer, a look to persuade, 
Cattle also he will attack under similar cir-| The largest class of steamboats pass through|and a dollar to assist. 
eumstances. One of R. Hill’s servants once|up and down, without any difficulty. It is —_——— 
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From the Episcopal Recorder. | with mercy and goodness, springs sweetly in| month, 1818, she beimg then nearly 79 years 
SCRIPTURE SONNET. |my remembrance, as a portion especially de-|of age. The “ Annual Monitor” of the follow. 
- : - . _|signed for thy inheritance, now after thy | ing year contains the following shert obituary 
Correct me: but not with anger, lest thou bring | retreat from our laborious field, wherein thou | notice. “ ‘This Friend is well known to many 
me to nothing.” —Jeremiah x. 24. h - . . . 
ast not fainted. \in this country [England], from having travel- 
“ Well my dear friend, count it no strange | led in the work of the ministry through this 
thing if thy faith and patience be again proved. nation, at the time many other Friends from 
We wait God's holy orderings to ensure | Thou knowest too well the danger of pleasant | America were here on a sitnilar engagement. 
Oar highest good. But we may ask from Him | things, to look for or desire them further than She continued lively even to old age, yet had, 
That not one throb of grief, one dart of pain, —_| in the will of Him, * who doeth all things well ;’ | for a considerable time before her decease, to 
_ One burning pang of anguish, pierce in vain | and who hath, in the promise alluded to, given | struggle with the infirmities, mental and bodi- 
This feeble being, in its faith so dim, . . eo : 
This fainting frame, or this o’er-burden'd heart : the fullest assurance of his care and protection, | lv, which not unfrequently attend such an ad- 
We may implore Him He would grace impart | through thy painful pilgrimage. The ‘ Alpha’| vanced period of life. As we might hope, 
And strength, to suffer still as the belov'd | indeed, will also reward thy unwearied endea-|through Divine mercy and goodness, would 
= His own bosom. For of all below | vours to promote His blessed cause and testi-| be the case with so dedicated a servant, we 
Most laaiane aie mony on earth, with a peaceful admission | find her end was crowned with great peace.” 

" a.w.w. [among His faithful servanis; when thy tribu-; Of Thomas Scattergood we have as yet had 
| lations and labours are over; and be thy-ever | but brief and incidental notices. It is time to 
* “The greatest of all afflictions is an affliction | blessed ‘ Omega,’ thy ‘evening song.’ ” | refer to him more particularly, and to give a 
” _ Those who remember Rebecca Jones in| brief sketch of a life which from early man- 
‘health and vigour, describe her as being of a hood was eminently devoted to the service of 
fine portly person,—as having un imposing |the Lord Jesus in labours for the spiritual 

TRUE RICHES. ‘appearance in the gallery, and a countenance! good of man. He was born in Burlington, 
Health and the simplest fare. If thou hast these, | readily flushed by the earnestness of her feel- | New Jersey, on the 23rd of the First month, 
Accompanied with one single steadfust friend— ings, as she was pleading with her fellowcan-|1748. His father, who was first a sea cap- 
A conscience which thou dost not fear to bare didates for immortality, that they might be/|tain, and then a lawyer, died when Thomas 
7 a iadanibece a | reconciled unto God. There was much dig: | was only 6 years of age, and he was thus left 
Go thou thy way : thou art an cunena ge nity in her demeanour, and wisdom in her | to tread the slippery paths of youth under the 
Bearing thy crown c’er with thee ; go thy way, conversation, — In meetings for worship she | care of a mother, who proved a watchful care- 
And thank thy God, who hath bestowed on thee was clothed with gospel power and authority, taker, and sought to perform her duty towards 
The gold which monarchs covet, but in vain. and in Meetings for Discipline with the spirit | him as a Christian parent. She had him in- 

of wise discernment. Some years before her| structed in the rudiments of a good common 
death her labour for others being much over, | English education, and endeavoured to bring 
and tried with many infirmities of body, she|him up under the discipline of a true godly 
| looked with wistful earnestness, for the period | restraint. He was at an early period of his 
(Continued from page 301.) . > ° “ereanet 
achat , when her Master should grant her a release | life, favoured with the merciful visitations of 
We will rapidly pass over the remaining | from the afflictions of tife’s weary pilgrimage. | the Lord’s Holy Spirit, which at times tender- 
portion of the life-pilgrimage of Rebecea | Rebecca Jones had experienced many trials|ed his heart and produced living desires after 
Jones. In 1805, her Friend Martha Routh, | calculated to depress her spirits. She tail good, yet by not giving heed to its approving 
who had been in America on a religious visit | beheld those, with whom her soul had enjoyed |and reproving manifestations, he was drawn 
from 1794 to 1797, and who towards the close | sweet fellowship ;—who had laboured with her | into association with the wild and the foolish, 
of 1801 came from England to reside awhile in| in the Gospel of her dear Lord,—who had | and led far from the path of self-denial where- 
this land, having fulfilled her prospect, and} been as bone of her bone,—fall from their sta-| in the true Christian walks, bearing his daily 
being about returning, Rebecca addressed the | bility,—lose their spiritual gifts and graces,|cross. When a youth he removed to the city 
following letter to her. |and even bring reproach on the blessed ‘Truth. | of Philadelphia, where, after trying employ- 
“Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 29th, 1805. | Her heart had been sorely wounded thereby, | ment in the counting-house of a merchant, and 
“My dearly beloved Friend and sister,|—her faith had been closely tried, whilst she |the workshop of a hatter, he settled down as 
Martha Routh !—Feeling my heart this morn-| feared lest she also might one day fall, and/a tanner, which business he followed to the 
ing renewedly bound to thee, in the precious | become a cast away from the holy fellowship | close of his life. Although through the influ- 
fellowship of the Gospel, in the afflictions | of her people, and the blessed favour of her|ence of temptation he fell into many foolish 
whereof | have also often been thy companion,| God. Many of the faithful had been removed land hurtful practices, yet was he not left by 
I have called for pen and ink to salute thee! from her side, and earth offered little to induce | his all-merciful Saviour without the restrain- 
on board the Rose; and perhaps it may soon her to desire to longer tarry amid its check-| ing influence of inward reproof for his. mis- 
after thy arrival on thy own shore, be put into| ered scenes. Samuel Emlen had gone to re-|steps. [tis probable that a reformation was 
thy hand. ‘ceive the blessed reward of pure dedication, — in some measure commenced in him, before he 
“ My feelings on parting with thee at J.) Sarah Harrison had been in mercy taken from | came of age, and that he was ina good degree 
P.’s last Seventh-day, amidst such a concourse | a world of trouble.-—Thomas Scattergood had | consistent in his walk among men, at the time 
of thy friends, were indescribable ; fully be- exchanged his earthly state of mingled weep- | of his marriage with Elizabeth, a daughter of 
lieving that, though we may never meet in) ing and rejoicing, for a resting place in that| David Bacon, which union took place in the 
mutability, our spirits will not be separated by | glorious city where sorrow finds no entrance, | ‘Tenth month, 1772. He was considered of a 
distance, either of time or space. 1 don’t dare | —nand others, near and dear to her heart, were | good reputation, and was made use of in his 
to say that thou wilt never see America again ; | now, like herself, aged pilgrims, waiting for; Monthly Meeting, yet he himself dates.his full 
that, and all future events, | desire to leave to| their own dismissal from mortality, with iutie | qwabintie, tie apieitunl birth,—to the quick. 
thy blessed Master, who hath often made a jability to salute an old fellow traveller in i influence accompanying the Gospel la- 
| 


We need not ask for suffering : when its test 
Comes, we may prove too faithless to endure : 
We need not ask for suffering :—it were best 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 











way for thee, even where thou couldst see no| way everlasting. She could but hope over bours of Elizabeth Robinson, a minister from 
way ; and He will not forsake thee, nor suffer | some of the younger labourers in the Lord’s| England, who in 1773 with Mary Leaver, 
thee to become desolate: ‘ Because he hath | vinevard, yet the signs of the times seemed to | visited the families of Friends in Philadelphia. 
set his love upon me, therefore will [ deliver! her ‘prophetic of coming sorrow, and feeling| Hé was wont in after life to call her, his mo- 
him; [ will set him on high, because he hath! that ‘ mourning, lamentation and woe’ were |ther in the Trath, and he notes in bis journal, 
known my name: he shall call upon me and| inscribed on the future, she found little room|that when he met with her in England, she 
1 will answer him,’ &c., &c., (read 91st} for rejoicing. acknowledged him as her child. 

Psalm.) This gracious promise, so replete! Her decease took place onthe Mithof Fourth! ‘The prospect of things in Philadelphia 
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Yearly Meeting, was at that time low. |to the members of Congress. They were all! thereto, he was clothed with resignation to the 
Gloomy times as to the outward seemed com-| patient and attentive, as were all others pre- | dispensation of the day. Great was his indus- 
ing on its members. Many, very many valu- | sent, except Timothy Matlack, who was exas- try, and yet many were the trials of his faith 
able ministers and useful Friends had been|perated against Friends, and who evidently | for the supply of temporal things. Though 
removed from the church militant,—many | endeavoured by staring Robert in the face| unadorned with human literature, he was in- 
others were growing aged, and the time of| whilst he was speaking, to put him out of| structed in the school of Christ, as a good 
their departure was at hand,—two or three | countenance, or embarrass him. Robert re-| scribe to whom was committed the knowledge 
who from their former services and deep reli-| tired, and that evening being sent for by the of the mysteries of the kingdom, wherein ail 
gious experience seemed most fitted to give | captain, he went on board the ship which im-| necessary accomplishments were acquired, 
the strength of wise counsel in this season of | mediately got underway. Before morning the} and displayed in Gospel simplicity.” 
weakness, had incautiously become involved | house of Joshua Fisher where he had lodged, | 


| i (To be continued.) 
in pecuniary difficulties, which very much | was surrounded by a company of armed men, | 





closed up their way as to outward labour. At) sent at the instigation of ‘T. M. to arrest him. | 


For ** The Friend.” 


this time Elizabeth Robinson, Mary nn 
and Robert Walker came from England on a | 


to the church, leaving many seals of their | 


They searched the house, and not finding him| 


retired. The next day a cutter was despatch- | 
religious visit, and no doubt were very useful ed afier the vessel he had sailed in. The! 


, soon eame | 


vessel of war making great s 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


(Continued from page 202.) 


Avthe early age of eighteen, Elizabeth Gur- 


‘ninistry here. Robert was remarkably hon-| so near the object of its pursuit, that her crew! ney made the following note in her diary: 


est and plain spoken. He attended the Year- | 
y Meeting at Newport, in 1774, and at the| 
close of the first sitting, having being burden. | 
ed with the lifeless state of the meeting, and 
of the members assembled, he arose and de- 





livered this short sermon: “| request ed 


will bring with them the next time they come 
together, a little salt. 
with your unsavoury offerings.” 


During his visit, his heart was much enlarg- | —being blessed with a contented spirit, and| 
ed towards Friends in America, and he labour- | amid all his trials and exercises, with a hap- | 
ed with fervency of spirit, to stir them to such|py share of innocent cheerfulness. 


God is not pineal) 


descried it,—but at that moment a thick fog | “This day finished with a dance. If | could 
gathered round, putting an end to all progress. | make a rule never to give way to vanity, exciie- 
When at last this veil was raised, the ship} ment or flirting, | do not think [ should object to 
could not be seen. ‘The military men returned | dancing ; but it always leads me into some one 
without their prey, and the honest old preach-| of these faults; indeed | never remember 
er was safely wafted to his native land. | dancing without feeling one, if not a litile of 

Robert Walker was faithfully devoted to| all three, and sometimes a great deal. But 
his Master’s service,—humble in mind, exem-| as my giving it up would hurt many, it should 
plary in life and conversation,—yet no stoic, | be one of those things I part with most care- 
| fully.” 1. p. 84. 


This simple confession of the girl, reveals 





His|the character of the woman. Her wish to 


faithful dedication to the Lord’s will as would) Friends in a testimony to his memory say :| please, her fear of giving offence, led captive 
ensure his protecting providence around them. | “ The exercise of his gift in the ministry, was| —her whole life long—her better judgment, 


He saw the approaching troubles, and longed 
that those who were to be exposed, might have 
a place of safety from all the storms and tem- 
pests, even in the secret pavilion of the Lord’s 
favour, He was wise in his counsels, prudent 
in his cautions, and prophetic in his warnings. 
The humble were encouraged by his ministry, 
—the faithful were strengthened,—but some of 
those who had departed in heart from the 
principles of their education, were filled with 
enmity against him, because of his honest tes- 
timony for the Truth. ‘ 

In 1775, having nearly finished his labours 
in this country, he prepared to return to Eng- 
land. But he had one duty laid’ upon him by 
his Divine Master from which he desired to be 
excused. This was, to have a meeting with 
the'congress of delegates from the North Ame- 
rican provinces which had assembled in Phi- 
ladelphia to consult what could be done 
to protect the colonists from the oppressive 
measures of the mother country. The 
delegates to the congress, were men of high 
temper, and «determined spirit, and being 
exasperated against England by the events at 
Lexington, as well as by former oppressions, 


and very little and weak, when thinking of 
attempting to speak to them. He thought he 
could not do it. He had taken his passage, 
and now went on board the vessel, but an ad- 
verse wind blowing, the captain did not think 
it best to attempt to drop down with the tide. 
He told his passengers that if they wished to 
return to their friends they might, and that he 
would send for them when he was prepared to 
sail. Robert now found that no excuses would 
nnswer further. His peace of mind consisted 
in obedience to his Lord’s requiring. Through 
some of his Friends he obtained liberty to speak 


attended with a striking and persuasive sim-| and betrayed her into inconsistencies of which 
plicity, and being in the demonstration of the| she sometimes displays a consciousness, and at 
Spirit, carried its own evidence with power to| other times an unconsciousness alike “ curious” 
the hearts of the people ; directing them from) and instructive. She let in the reasoner in- 
all outward dependence, to the everlasting) stead of simply obeying the inward manilesta- 


Robert Walker felt very much = fully ripe.” 


foundation, Christ Jesus, the Rock of ages.” 
Being on a religious visit to Friends in Lon- 
don he was taken sick there, and during his 
illness said, * | have seen my way into Lon- 
don, but not back, but am quite resigned to 
the Lord’s will. [| have laboured honestly 
and uprightly in my great Master’s cause, and 
have peace. | am gradually sinking away.” 
One night as he was lying in great pain a 
Friend desired to remain with him. Robert 
deemed it unnecessary, saying, “ ‘Thou may 
go to thy rest. Leave me to my Maker, who 
knows what is best for me. 
To one lamenting over the prospect of his 
removal, whilst the Society was in such a 
weak condition, he answered, “A stripping 
time must come ; and it will come, to take the 
dependance of men from each other.” The 
day of his death he thus in much confidence 
exclaimed, ** Weep not for me, am going 


All will be well !””| 


tion of duty, and thus lost ground, and failed 
to attain to that deep religions experience, and 
to that spiritual knowledge which she would 
| otherwise have reached. Many of the pas- 
sages already quoted illustrate this remark, 
and it would be easy to extend the quotations. 
| A few will explain what is alluded to. She is 
speaking in 1811 of some clergyman with 
whom she associated, and says, “ From a 
| great fear of hurting others, | feel, though I 
believe it is not very apparent, a bowing to 
| their opinions and not openly professing my 
jown, which tries me.” I. p, 187. 
So in 1816: “ To have a clergyman a bro- 
ither, is very different from having one a 
friend ; a much closer tie and a still stronger 
call for the preserving sweet unity of spirit, to 
meet him as far as we can, to offend as little 
as possible by our scruples ; and yet for the 
| sake of others, as well as ourselves, faithfully 





home; and shall be gathered as a shock of! to maintain our ground, and to keep very close 


In a sweet and heavenly 
frame of mind he departed this life, on the 
24th of Ninth month, 1785, aged about 69 
years. 


Sarah Grubb thus characterizes Robert | 


Walker: “ He was a man, who having pass- 
ed through deep baptisms of spirit, in prepara- 
tion for the work of the ministry, became 
eminent therein. The multitude could not 
judge of, neither did they know, his frequent 
suffering descendings with the Seed when cru- 
cified in the hearts of the people, as in the 
streets of spiritual Sodom and Egypt; and 
considering himself as an unworthy minister 


to that which can alone direct right.” 1. 272. 

On the occasion of the marriage of one of 
her children she expresses her sorrow and 
| surprise that they should thus leave the Socie- 
ty of her choice. 

“| feel it a time of much discouragement ; 
when cast in the way of Friends, kind as they 
are to me, feeling as if a cloud hung over me 
in their view. Iam at times, ready to be as- 
tonished, afier having so loved their principles 
and made many sacrifices for them that all 
these things should be.” [. p. 438. 

The following extract will in the opinion of 
| most Friends assist in explaining why all these 
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things were. So, at least, it seems, thought| words to that effect.) That which I believe { opened the Bible for directions what to do, 
her biographers. \the Spirit of Truth led me into, continues dear} and hit upon.these words: “ He shall give his 

“In June (1816), her children went to and valuable, and confirmed, though | do not|angels charge concerning thee, and in their 
Pakefield, for thé benefit of sea air, where certainly, now feel small things of so much | hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time 
they were under the care of their aunt Mrs. |importance, as when they were peculiarly the | thou dash thy foot against a stone.” “ This,” 
Francis Cunningham. ‘heir parents follow. | seasonable and called for sacrifices, as | fully | says he, “* was quite enough for me ; 80, with- 


ed them, and for a short period remained with | believe they were; such as dress, food, and 
them. It was a new position for her, to be| perhaps some other things; in speech, I think 
the guest of an active devoted clergyman, |! have in no degree altered, never having seen 
and that clergyman her brother-in-law. She |% in my place to conform to all the idiom of 
remained some weeks in Norfolk, and at last, some Friends. The only thing that | know 
returned without her four elder children. Mr.|of the least alteration in, is in calling places 
and Mrs. Fry had determined upon passing the | after saints ; | think | now and then do it, and 
ensuing winter in London, a situation in many |&8 far as | remember, used not todo so. | am 
respects so disadvantageous for her daughters, | rather doubtful as to the scruple being now 


out a moment’s hesitation, | ran up two pairs 
of stairs to my own room, and out of the win- 
dow I leaped, to the great terror of my poor 
mistress.” He was of course, very severely 
bruised,—so severely, indeed, as to be confined 
to his bed during fourteen days. Lackington 
did not see, he could not at the time reflect, 
that he grossly abused a text of sacred Scrip- 
ture,—that he contorted it to a sense which 


os 


en thaginkdeSuskeh Mavecdeehak erie eace oo 


that she left them with her loved and valued called for, as the word saints has so much lost | was imposed on it by Satan,—and that he ap- 
relatives. She deeply felt their being thrown its original meaning, and 'simply describes the| plied it to the exact purpose for the sake of 
amongst those who were not Friends, but the |place ; but I certainly could not conscientious-| which the deceiver vainly adduced it to our 
advantages of the wise care and oversight of | ly call my poor fellow mortals, saints; we|Lord; and he thus very notably proved to a!l 
her sister, Rachel Gurney ; and the privilege | know too little of each other, and have I be-| persons who cast lots upon the Bible, that, in 
of associating with the brother who invited | lieve no right to such titles, either on earth or | superstitiously seeking counsel from the mere 
them to be his guests, overcame her objections, after we are gone.” |. p, 440, book, they may not alone reject the teaching 
and she agreed to an arrangement which ap- The following passages selected almost at | of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, but directly 
pears to have given the complexion to their random, are striking instances of her want of | yield themselves to the guidance of a foolish 
future lives, and more or less directly, to have firmness and consistency in maintaining the |imagination and a deceitful heart. How true 
influenced every member of the family.” 1. testimonies of Friends, if not, of her lukewarm. | is it that ‘ the letter killeth,” while * the Spirit 
‘ ss i ir cause. y i s i ife!” The Word of God is quick 
p. 271. ness in their cause It would indeed seem, giveth life! s q 
All the members of the family to whom she | that whatever was not criminal in her estima- | and powerful”—it “converts the soul of the 
thus committed the training of her four eldest | io" appeared nearly alike to her. After giv-|simple”—it is God’s “hammer” and God’s 


daughters were zealous Episcopalians. Can |'%g 8M account of having attended the wedding 


it be wondered at that these daughters—as she Of an old family servant at Rochester in 1826, 


aed Sheers 

herself fourteen years afterwards says—dislik- |She writes: “As soon as the meeting rr. 
ed in no common degree the cross of the minor | O¥€" @ gentleman came to beg me to attend a 
testimonies of Friends? | Bible meeting about to be held, which I after- 


The consequences also to herself of thus | W@rds understood was a naval and military 


* fire,” “the power of God unto salvation ;” 
but that Word is neither paper, ink, nor voca- 
bles; nor is it verses and sentiments ad- 
dressed to the mere understanding ; it is God’s 
testimony—God’s testimony in the soul—a 
testimony which, when understood, is written 





giving way to her affectionate nature and her 
desire to please others, were what might have 


| one. On which account, some dear Friends | on the believer’s heart, and which no man can 
doubted the propriety of our going; but my| appreciate but through the enlightening influ- 


been anticipated—a relaxing of the strictness heart was full of zeal. | felt clear, that of all| ence of the Holy Spirit.— Selected. 


of her early scruples, a mixing up of religious | 
convictions with her natural benevolent im- | 
pulses, and a reasoning away of the simple| 
impressions of duty. 


(1822.) “I have desired to be watchful 
over personal indulgences, as my fatiguing | 
life, and ofien delicate health, has given me a! 
liberty in these things, that now as | am bet- 
ter, | desire to curtail as far as is right for 
me; but | find | do not serve a hard Master, 
nor one that would lead me into any extremes, 
for sometimes, when in my own will, for ap- 
pearance sake, economy, &c., &c., [ have 
wished to leave off indulgences, | have not felt 
easy with it, and as far as | know, the right 
thing in my heart has warranted my using a 
sufficient supply of what I require, though of 
course limited by Christian moderation. But 
I may thankfully acknowledge my present 
needs being unusually small. [ think I cer- | 
tainly feel my bounds enlarged a little, as Job | 
Scott* expressed himself near his end, whatever | 
is not criminal appears nearly alike to me, (or | 


people, as promoters of peace, we should show 
ourselves willing and glad to aid them in such : 
an object, as the most likely means of advan. | Perfect Redemption. 

cing that day, when they shall beat their) Vain is that imaginary pretence, that Christ 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into | has paid the whole price for us, by which we 
pruning-hooks. Lord Bexley, who came to|stand fully acquitted in the sight of God ; that 
attend the meeting, called upon me twice at| we have complete redemption in him without 
the T ’s, to beg me togo. I made up my | sanctification in ourselves ; and that by the 
mind to do so, and was delighted to see so | external offering up of his body, he hath per- 
many naval officers, particularly young men, | fected the work for us, and we are already 
coming forward to espouse so great and good | reconciled thereby. For was this the real 
a cause. I feared for myself being in any de- | truth, Christ only paid the price of man’s re- 
gree exhilarated in spirits by the kindness | dempjion, that he might continue in a state of 
and marked attention shown me, and by the pollution, and practice evil with security ; or 
honour conferred on me ; wholly unworthy as | be justified in breaking the known commands 
| am of being instrumental in encouraging | of God, and serving Satan during the whole 
others in works of righteousness.” II. p. 16.) term of this life. Contrary to this the apos- 
How clearly does the foregoing passage betray | tolic doctrine is, ‘* His own self bore our sins in 
the deterioration which was taking place in| his own body on the tree, that we being dead 
the writer’s character, and which becomes | to sin, should live unto righteousness.” “ He 
more and more apparent as the applause and | died for all, that they which live, should not 
admiration of the world set in upon her like | henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
a flood! who died for them.” “How shall we that 


—_——- 


* The passage from Job Scott’s Journal to which | 
allusion is here made, is the following: “ Perhaps I | 
never saw a time before, when all things not crimi. | 
nal, were so nearly alike to me in point of any disturb. _ , ' 
unce of the mind. I do not know but that when awake may follow a superstitious use of Scripture, is 
and capable of contemplation I nearly rejoice and| recorded in the life of Lackington. That 


give thanks in all.” These remarks occur near the| celebrated bookseller informs us that, when 


Casting Lots on the Bible. 


An instructive instance of the effects which 


close of his journal, and were written in his last ill- | _ . t 
ness, when his mind was weaned from the world, | Young, he _— at one time locked UP» % ara 
ivent his attending a Methodist meeting in 


Certainly they were not meant to have the application | ¥* , wm 
made of them above. | Taunton, and that, in a fit of superstition, he 


(To be continued.) oc dead to sin live any longer therein?” 


Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
body, that ye should obey it in the lusts there- 
of.” “ What fruit had ye then in those things 
whereof ye are now ashamed? For the end 
| of those things is death. But now being 
made free from sin, and become servants to 
God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the 
end everlasting life.” It is true the apostle 
saith, ‘* By one offering he hath perfected for- 
ever them that are sanctified.” But this doth 
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who never came to be sanctified. Applying 
it to this case, it can mean no more than, that 
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heart, who there works out the salvation. 
There is no way of receiving Christ into the 


Sil 


not imply, that this sacrifice perfected those | but alone by the reteiving of him into the| want of clear discerning and sound judgment, 


| they may err by nursing a false birth : and if 
| there is not a dwelling in deep humility, there 


such who have so experienced the effectual | heart, and of having him formed there, but by | is danger of erring in conduct, and instead of 
operation of Divine Grace, as to become sanc- | receiving the light of his Spirit, in which light | being ensamples to the flock, they may be 


tified, have remission by that one offering, for | 


sins committed before their sanctification, 
which perfects their redemption ; and also for 
transgressions after, upon repentance. For 
sin once committed cannot be undone ; present 
and future obedience is no more than duty ; 
and past offences must still remain against us 
without forgiveness. Our Saviour, therefore, 
by his sacrifice, manifested the mercy, love, 
and kindness of God, “ by whom,” saith the 
apostle, “he was set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righte- 
ousness, for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God.” Herein he 
showed that a door of reconciliation is opened 
to all men; but those who through unbelief of, 
and disobedience to Divine Grace, never experi- 
ence the work of sanctification, deprive them- 
selves, of that unspeakable advantage; for it 
is through sanctification that any come effect- 
ually to enjoy the benefit of the sacrifice of 
Christ. That outward offering for all, show- 
ed the love of God towards all ; and that he 


he is and dwells. Keep out the light of his 
| Spirit, keep out Christ: let in the light of his 
Spirit, let in Christ: for the Father and the 
Son are light, and are alone known and re- 
ceived in the light ; but never out of it. 

The way of receiving the light of the Spirit 
into the heart, and thereby uniting with the 
Father and the Son, is by hearkening to, and 
receiving its convictions of sin there. The 
first operation of the Spirit towards man lying 


that receives not the convincing light of the 
Spirit, the work is stopped in him at the very 
first ; and Christ can never come to be formed 
in him, because that light whereby he should 
be formed is kept out. And then he may talk 
of Christ, and practice duties, pray, read, and 
| meditate much, and gather comforts from pro- 

mises, run into ordinances, and be exceedingly 
zealous and affectionate in all these, and yet 
perish in the end. Yea, the devil will let him 
alone, if not help him, in all this, knowing 
that he hath him the sooner thereby ; he being 


| tempted to Lord it over the heritage. 
| When I consider the weight and importance 
| of the work confided to the Elders, this query 
jarises in my mind, * Who is. sufficient for 
these things?” For such weighty services, 
the sufficiency must be of God, or the work 
cannot be rightly done. For without a Divine 
| perception, they cannot be qualified to discern, 
and give the living child to the right mother. 
| And if there is not wisdom and skill to use the 





in sin, is to convince him of the sin; and he/snafférs with judgment and discretion, they 


may extinguish the light, when they ought 
only to remove that which obstructs its bright- 
ness, that it may shine with greater clearness. 
If the selection for this weighty service is 
made in and by the church* when under the 
Divine influence, no doubt but the right [one] 
will be named, and the lot rest upon the rightly 
qualified : and these “ Dwelling in that which 
gives ability to labour in the Church of Christ, 
can speak a word in season to them that are 
ready to faint.” 

On lvoking over the advices of our Yearly 


stands ready to pardon past transgression, in} by the strict observation of these, kept out of| Meeting of Ministers and Elders in the year 
all who sincerely accept his terms of true re-| the fear of the danger of his condition, which 
pentance and reformation ; but our salvation | otherwise he might be made sensible of.— 
is not completed by that single act only ; and | Penington. 


the work of redemption finished for us without 
us. Though Christ died for us, that we might 
be brought unto glory, yet we are not actually 
purified, fitted for, and introduced into the 
kingdom merely by that one offering. The 
way to reconciliation was opened by the death 
of Christ, but we are not saved by his life till 
we livingly experience the work of salvation 
in our own particulars. 

Perfect redemption consists, first, in paying 
the price of ransom; and second, in bringing 
out of bondage, and setting the prisoner at 
liberty. Our Saviour paid the first, by his 


suffering and sacrifice, and he performs the|are selected for those services should be} 





ELDERSHIP. 


Some thoughts on the qualification and work 
of an elder in the Church of Christ. 


1755, | find the following lines, which appear 
to me worthy to be transcribed, and with which 
I close this little essay, viz., “* And when the 
elders appointed to assist them, and have the 
oversight of the flock, have faithfully followed 
the heavenly leadings, they have been as 
Aaron and Hur, to the ministry, in strength- 
ening their hands to war with the enemies of 





The work of an elder in the Church of| God's Israel, and leading the people on their 


Christ, appears to be very weighty, and not 
to be moved in, but as the mind is brought un- 
der a right concern, and influenced by that 
wisdom which gives a right understanding in 
those things that belong to their office. 

To take the oversight of the flock, and to 
judge of the ministry, requires, that, such as 


way from victory to victory over their ene- 
mies into the dominion of Truth.” 
Mary Mircueu.. 





| Eighth month, 1807. 





* Acts i. 15 and 26. 
—e 


Be a Good Neighbour.—Some men are 





last by the effectual operation of his Spirit in well grounded in religion, and acquainted with | always in hot water, and are never on good 


the hearts of those who receive him, and re-| the mystery of godliness; it requires a deep | terms with their neighbours. 


sign wholly to him.— Phipps. 





The Way of Salvation. 


There is no way of being saved from sin 
and wrath eternal, but by that Christ alone 
which died at Jerusalem. There is no name, 
virtue, life or power under heaven given, by 
which lost man may be saved, but his 
alone. . 


going down to feel after the mind of Truth in 
jall their movements ; it requires clear discern- 
ing, and sound judgment ; it requires deep hu- 
mility of heart ;it requires the Divine anoint- 
ing, and without a portion thereof the duties 
of their office cannot be discharged to the hon- 
our of Truth, nor to the edification of the 
Church. For without these qualifications they 
are likely to err both in judgment and con- 
duct ; and their being set forward in religious 


What is worse 
|than to quarrel with a next-door neighbour? 
|! aera 
| The tooth-ache is nothing to it. You cannot 
| bear anything from one of his family. If his 
ichildren are in your yard, or on your fence, 

they must be driven away with harsh words 
| — poor innocent things ! who have not learned 
the ways of the world. You bid your wife 
—who is perhaps disposed to forgive and for- 
get—never to borrow from or lend to the wife 
of your adversary—not to speak to his chil- 


There is no way of being saved by him, | Society, exposes them rather more to some | dren, or have anything whatsoever to do with 


but through receiving him into the heart by a/| peculiar temptations, and | fear hath lifted | the family. 


Does not a man feel badly who 


living faith, and having him formed in the | some up to think more highly of themselves | has such a disposition and quarrels with his 


heart. Christ saves not as he stands without 
at the door knocking, but as he is let in; and 
being let in, he brings in with him that life, 
power, and mercy, which breaks down the 
wall of partition, unites to God, and saves. 
The Jews could not be saved formerly, by the 
belief of a Messiah to come, with the observa- 
tion of all the laws and ordinances of Moses ; 
nor can any now be saved by the belief of a 
Christ already come, with observation of all 
that the Apostles commanded or practiced ; 


than they ought. Where this is the case, 
they are very likely to err respecting the 
ground of ministry ; though they may be ca- 


| neighbour ? 
We pray you, bea good neighbour. Over- 
|look the follies and the faults of your friend. 





pable to judge of words, whether they agree | [f he is morose and sour in his disposition, 
with sound doctrine or not ; but if they go not| there is more necessity for you to be forbear- 
down, and travail in Spirit with those that) ing, mild and persuasive. You have but a 
minister, they cannot kaow from what spring | short time to live; O, spend your days in 
the words flow, and for want of this knowledge | peace.— Portland Umpire. 

they are likely to err in judgment, and a 

of helping forward the true birth, become the} Trouble is the engine in God’s hands to lift 
means of stifling, or slaying of it. And for’ us up to heaven. 








The 


vest of Sticklebacks.— 


THE FRIEND. 


After detailing} Holiness is happiness. They are to each wah No. 


30, vol, 22; and from Edward Cronk, $2, 


the structure of the nest of this species of fish | other as cause and effect, and one necessarily | to No. 24, vol. 22; from Barling Hallock, $2, to No. 


—Coste states :—“* When the male succeeds, 

by his assiduous care and courageous perse- 

verance, in preserving his nest till near the 

time of hatching, his zeal is redoubled ; he 

takes away the stones to give more easy ac- 

cess to the water, makes new openings and 

enlarges the old ones, multiplies the currents, | 
moves the egys, brings them sometimes to the 

surface, at other times carries them to the 
bottom, thus supplying them, by varying their 
position, with the conditions suited to this pe- 
riod of their development. Finally, when the 
eggs are hatched, he still continues to watch 
over them in his nest, and does not allow them 
to go at liberty, till they have become suffi- 
ciently active to provide the means jor their 
own preservation. 


Swarm of Lady Birds—In the Eighth 


month, 1847, an extensive swarm of these in- | 


sects was brought by a strong south-west wind 
from the continent to the Isle of Thanet. | 
Early in the morning, a few lady birds made 
their appearance. ‘Their number kept increas- 
ing during the whole of that and the two fol- 
lowing days, until the cliffs on the west side 
of the town of Broadstairs were literally cov- 
ered with them, ‘I'he stalks of the plants 
‘looked as if they were borne down by a crop 
of red berries. ‘The white dresses of the fe- 
males attracted them especially, and gave no | 
little annoyance to those who were afraid of| 
them. They are, however, perfectly harm- 
less and except for their disagreeable smell 
need not be avoided. These creatures are 
carnivorous, and, of course, could not find 
food in sufficient quantities ; and many of them 
were reduced to the sad extremity of feeding 
on their departed friends, whose dead bodies | 
were strewed about the paths in all directions. 
They were not all of one species. The com- | 
mon kind, with a yellow body and seven black 


spots, was most abundant; next to that came), 9). 
the species with two black spots; the one with | f 
nine spots was scarcer still; and there were | 


only a few specimens of that with a black 
body and orange spots. 

The lady-birds continued at Broadstairs, till 
a strong wind from the south setting in clear- 
ed the whole district. 

The cause of the swarming of these insects 
is probably a scarcity of their natural food 
during the prevalence of a strong wind, which 
sweeping over a large tract of the earth’s sur- 
face, carries along with it all who are disposed 
to go. 


I desire the Spirit of God above and beyond 
all other possible possessions, interest, or en- 
joyments ; both as a controlling principle, dis- | 
cernible in its elects, enabling me to command | 
myself, and all my powers for God ; and as a} 
distinct inward feeling and foretaste of the| 
happiness of heaven; for one can hardly be| 
without the other in my heart.—Adams, 

Those who have experienced the two states 
of nature and grace, know the difference to be 
as great, as between heaven and earth. 


—— 


produces the other. 


- 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 17, 1848, 


The information received for some weeks 
past on the deeply interesting subject relative to 
the rejection or adoption by the Mexican Con- 
gress, of the pending Treaty between that 
government and our own, has been so various 
and often so contradictory, that we have hesi- 
tated from time to time to offer any statement 
in-regard to it. Within the last week, how- 
ever, the advices have assumed a more relia- 
ble character, and several days since the an- 
nouncement was made, that on the 19th ult. 
the treaty was adopted by the Mexican Cham- 
ber of Deputies, by a vote of 51 to 35; and 


| its adoption by the other branch of the legis- 


lature was confidently expected. Subsequent- 
ly this expectation has been amply confirmed, 
as will appear by the subjoined extracts. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer contains the fol- 
lowing :— 

“From the New Orleans Picayune Extra, 
June 4, 1 P.M. 

* Since the publication of our paper of this 
morning, we have seen a letter from a high 
source, dated Mexico, May 26th, which com- 
municates the gratifying intelligence that the 
‘Treaty of Peace passed the Mexican Senate 

n the 25th ult. by a vote of 33104. The 
writer adds, that it is expected that the ratifi- 
cations will be exchanged to-day (26th ult.), 
and that the troops of the United States in the 
Valley will be under marching orders the 
coming week ; and may be expected to reach 
Vera Cruz for embarkation in twenty days 
thereafter.” 

From the Public Ledger of this city, of the 

“ Washington, June 12. 

** The Government has received the official 

announcement of the ratification of the treaty, 


ane it. was immediately sent into the Senate,” 
The same paper, the Ledger, in some sen- 
| 


sible remarks on the subject, says :— 

“The whole country has reason to rejoice 
| that the war is closed, and that instead of be- 
| ing employed in carnage and destruction, our 
|energies may henceforth be directed to the 
| cultivation and promotion of the peaceful arts, 

and the moral and political progress of our 
country. ‘The termination: of the Mexican 
contest is another proof of how little good 
arises from a resort to force, having 
accomplished nothing which might not have 
been attained for one half the pecuniary cost, 
and none of the bloodshed.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received per Augustus Rogers, agent, from John 
Webb, Clayton Webb, Stephen Cody, Owen Philips, 
and James G. Edwards, $2 each, for vol. 21, and from 
Asa Randall, an@ Alfred Knight, $2 each, for vol. 20; 
per William Wright agent, from Ambrose Boone, 
Jervis Cornell, an liam Wright, $2 each, for vol. 
21; fromThomas Raisin, and Robert Richardson, $2 


* . 


29, vol. 22; from Jarvis Congdon, $4, for vols. 21 and 
22; from George 8. Passmore, $2, for ,vol. 2!; from 
Hi. H. Phillips, $2, for vol. 21 ; from Jesse Henley, $2, 
for vol. 21; from Barnaby Nixon, $2, to No. 40, vol. 
22; from William Cole, $2, for vol. 21; per M. Jones, 
P. M., from Francis Jones, $2, to 39, vol. 22. 


For Sale. 


A complete set of “The Friend” in good 
order. Seldom offered. Inquire at this office, 
Price moderate. 


ae 


WANTED 


Complete copies of Vols. 2, 7, 8 and 9; by 
obtaining which, more complete sets can be 
furnished. Nos. 5 to 17 inclusive, of vol. 2 
will be bought, in order to make complete co- 
pies of that volume. 


A Teacher Wanted. 


Wanted a Friend to take charge of the male 
department of the boarding-school at Mount 
| Pleasant, Ohio, for the Winter term, com- 
mencing Ninth month 18th. 

Apply to the Superintendent, Nathan Hall, 
at the school; or to Joseph Walton, Jr., No. 
2 Crown street, Philadelphia. 


Diep, on Fourth-day, Fifth month 10th, Mary 
Davis, an elder and member of Darby Monthly Mect- 
ing, in the 78th year of her age. 


——, at Frederick, Maryland, on the 10th instant, 
of an injury received on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, on the 3rd, whilst on his way to the State of 
Illinois, Ricnarp, son of Horatio C. Wood, both of 

| Philadelphia, in the 21st yeap.of his age. 

Although the circumstan ttending the death of 
this young man, are of the most deeply afflicting cha- 
racter, we are consoled with the belief that he was 
not altogether unprepared for so sudden, and so se- 
vere a stroke. On the 3d day after he received his 

|injury, he stated he had been trying to bow the knee, 
for the past three months, and if it was the Lord’s 
will to spare him now, he would try to serve Him. 
His mind, which owing to the effect of the injury 
had wandered, being restored at this time, affurded 
him the opportanity of preparing for the awful chan 
which he was told in all probability awaited him, On 
finding there was no hope of recovery, his deep men- 
tal conflicts were agonizing, and his bodily sufferings 
so great, that it seemed as though unsupported hu- 
man natare could not have endured them. He said, 
“he had been a sinner, yes! the chief of sinners,” 
and prayed earnestly for tha And in sup- 
plication he fervently said, “ Father of all mercies, if 
it please thee, pass this bitter cup from me; yet not 
my will but thine be done!”—On Fifth-day he sent 
messages and warnings to many of his friends and 
relatives ; the import of which were deeply interest- 
ing to those for whom they were intended; accom- 
| panied with a desire that they might have witnessed 
| his sufferings and the anguish of his soul. At another 
period he said, he had had an evidence given him, and 
| that not a slight one, that he would be accepted —On 
Sixth-day, he ejaculated, ‘Come, come, Lord Jesus, 
take me! Come Lord Jesus, receive my spirit! It is 
a hard thing to die!” Soon after he added, he would 
not change his situation with any one living and en- 
joying the things of this earth.— His bodily sufferings 
continued intense until near his close, but his mind 
remained calm, with a firm reliance upon the Lord, 
and an assurance that his hopes of immortality were 
based upon the Sure Foundation. 
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